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"Policy  and  Practice" 

THEU.S.  GOVERNMENT  AND  INDIAN  TRIBES 


"A  society  is  not  judged  by  how  well  it 
treats  its  rich  or  politically  powerful 
members  but  by  how  well  it  treats  its  less 
powerful  groups.  Indians  are  perhaps  the 
least  powerful  group  in  American  soci¬ 
ety.” 

U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Indi¬ 
an  Tribes:  A  Continuing  Quest  for  Sur¬ 
vival  (1981) 

Two  broad,  dominant  concerns  have 
faced  many  Indian  tribes  and  their  leaders 
during  1981 ;  the  need  for  the  Reagan  admin¬ 
istration  to  develop  a  sound  Indian  policy, 
and  the  future  of  federal  Indian  programs 
within  the  Reagan  budget. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  have  been  positive 
signs  that  the  new  Administration  recognizes 
the  special  governmental  status  of  tribes  and 
the  unique  federal-tribal  relationship.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  President's  proposed 
budget  has  shown  an  incredible  insensitivity 
toward  the  needs  and  circumstances  of  Na¬ 
tive  Americans. 

During  the  1980  presidential  campaign, 
Reagan  affirmed  the  "government-to- 
government  relationship”  between  Indian 
tribes  and  the  U.S.,  and  endorsed  "Indian 
self-determination”  as  national  policy.  He 
opposed  the  abrogation  of  Indian  treaties, 
and  the  termination  of  the  federal  trust  re¬ 
sponsibility  toward  tribes. 

Nevertheless,  the  cautious  optimism 
awakened  by  these  statements  was  clouded 
by  fears  of  deep  budget  cuts  in  social  pro¬ 
grams.  Those  fears  were  quickly  confirmed 
by  the  President's  budget  proposals  last 
March.  In  May,  responding  to  those  propos¬ 
als  and  seeking  a  voice  in  the  development 
of  an  Indian  policy,  over  400  representatives 
from  1 49  tribes  gathered  at  a  "National  Trib¬ 
al  Governments  Conference”  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  Position  papers  were  presented 
and  discussed  on  Indian  policy,  block 
grants,  employment,  economic  develop¬ 


ment,  health  services,  housing,  legal  aid, 
and  education. 

Shaping  An  Indian  Policy 

After  the  1980  election,  various  Indian 
groups  sought  to  influence  the  development 
of  a  formal  Reagan  Administration  policy 
regarding  Indian  tribes.  Statements,  posi¬ 
tions,  and  policy  recommendations  were 
developed  by  national  Indian  organizations, 
individual  tribes,  and  a  few  ad  hoc  groups  of 
Indian  leaders.  The  statements  affirm  a  gov- 
ernment-to-government  relationship  be¬ 
tween  tribes  and  the  federal  government, 
self-determination,  economic  development 
and  self-sufficiency,  protection  of  treaty 


This  issue  of  the  newsletter  comes  to  you 
as  FNCL's  Indian  legislative  program  begins 
its  fifth  year  under  a  joint  arrangement  with 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  and  its 
third  year  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Office  of  Jesuit  Social  Ministries.  Steve  Lin- 
scheid  recently  extended  his  MCC/FCNL 
term  of  service  until  September  1982,  and 
Fed  Zuern,  S.j.,  continues  his  open-ended 
service  with  FCNL  through  Jesuit  Social 
Ministries. 

While  FCNL  is  recognized  as  the  oldest 
religious  lobby  in  Washington,  it  is  not  alone 
in  its  advocacy  supporting  Native  American 
peoples.  The  Washington  Interreligious  Staff 
Council  (WISC),  an  informal  consortium  of 
Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  offices  in 
Washington,  provides  a  focal  point  for 
ecumenical  cooperation  on  numerous 
issues,  including  Native  American  con¬ 
cerns.  Most  denominations  are  unable  to 
provide  a  major  effort  in  Indian  legislative 
work  and  depend  on  WISC  meetings  for  cur¬ 
rent  information.  Steve  Linscheid  chairs  the 
WISC  Native  American  Working  Croup 
(NAWG),  whose  active  participants  come 


rights,  and  fulfillment  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment's  "trust  responsibility"  toward  tribes. 

Interior  Department 

President  Reagan's  choice  of  James  VS&tt 
to  be  Secretary  of  the  Interior  alarmed  many 
Indian  leaders.  In  November  1 980,  Watt  and 
his  law  firm.  Mountain  States  Legal  Founda¬ 
tion,  had  filed  a  legal  brief  in  court  support¬ 
ing  Amoco  Oil  Company's  suit  against  the 
Jicarilla  Apache  Tribe,  which  had  levied  an 
energy  development  tax  on  Amoco.  Watt's 
brief  attacked  the  principle  that  tribes  still 
possess  broad  sovereign  powers  and  sought 


from  eight  organizations.  In  all,  twenty-six 
organizations  regularly  receive  its  minutes 
and  other  information. 

The  current  range  of  Native  American 
issues  on  which  NAWG  members  work  in¬ 
cludes  opposition  to  basing  the  MX  missile 
in  Nevada,  to  construction  of  Orme  Dam  in 
Arizona,  and  to  relocation  of  9,000  Navajo 
and  about  1 00  Hopi  from  a  "Joint  Use  Area” 
between  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Reservations, 
as  well  as  support  for  the  settlement  of 
fishing  and  water  rights  disputes,  for  allow¬ 
ing  tribal  governments  to  manage  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  natural  resources,  and  for 
establishing  improved  Indian  health  care 
programs. 

FCNL  also  participates  in  the  Indian 
Ministries  Task  Force  (IMTF)  of  the  New 
York-based  Joint  Strategy  and  Action  Com¬ 
mittee  (JSAC),  composed  of  1 5  major  Protes¬ 
tant  denominations.  The  JSAC-IMTF  brings 
together  staff  members  working  on  a  variety 
of  Indian  issues  including  education,  legisla¬ 
tion,  church  leadership,  nutrition  programs, 
and  treaty  rights. 
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to  restrict  the  extent  of  such  tribal  sovereign¬ 
ty.  The  case  awaits  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
ruling. 

Some  tribal  officials,  however,  praised 
Secretary  Watt  after  he  had  been  in  office  a 
few  months.  Peter  MacDonald,  Chairman  of 
the  Navajo  Tribe,  speaking  at  the  National 
Tribal  Governments  Conference  in  May, 
commended  Watt  for  showing  “extraordin¬ 
ary  awareness  and  sensitivity."  MacDonald 
said  that  Watt,  "whom  many  of  us  feared  as 
an. .  .enemy,  has  proven  just  the  opposite." 
Other  tribal  leaders  at  the  conference  were 
less  sure,  and  after  Secretary  Watt  declined 
several  invitations  to  make  an  appearance  at 
the  conference,  a  group  of  them  called  for 
his  resignation. 

Policy  Task  Force  Formed 

Recently  the  Administration  appointed  a 
special  task  force  to  develop  an  official  poli¬ 
cy  statement  on  Indian  affairs.  Ken  Smith, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  in  the 
Interior  Department,  was  selected  to  chair 
the  group.  Smith,  a  Wasco  Indian  from  the 
Warm  Springs  Reservation  in  Oregon,  has 
already  indicated  his  views  on  the  direction 
that  federal  Indian  policy  should  take.  While 
his  comments  are  compatible  with  Reagan's 
statements.  Smith  seems  to  place  less  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  federal  trust  responsibility  to¬ 
ward  tribes. 

Earlier  this  year.  Smith  stated  that  Indian 
tribal  governments  have  "the  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  social  and  economic 
well-being  of  the  people  on  their  reserva¬ 
tions."  He  suggested  that  the  Administra¬ 
tion's  plans  to  reduce  federal  involvement  in 
state  and  local  affairs  will  apply  also  to 
tribes — a  kind  of  "states'  rights"  for  tribes. 
The  reduced  federal  presence.  Smith  said, 
will  occur  in  "direction,  regulation,  and 
funding." 

Such  goals,  while  perhaps  suitable  as 
long-range  objectives,  may  or  may  not  be 
helpful  to  tribes  during  the  next  few  years, 
depending  on  how  they  are  implemented. 
For  instance.  Smith  has  yet  to  specify 
whether  reduced  federal  involvement  will 
be  accompanied  by  the  return  of  actual  pow¬ 
er  and  authority  to  tribes.  Furthermore,  the 
extreme  poverty  among  Indian  tribes  sug¬ 
gests  that  it  is  far  too  early  to  reduce  federal 
funds  which  go  toward  meeting  basic 
health,  social,  and  educational  needs. 

The  Indian  Budget 

When  President  Reagan's  revised  budget 
proposal  was  issued  in  March,  many  Native 
Americans  were  struck  by  what  seemed  to 
be  disproportionate  cuts  in  Indian  programs. 


A  budget  summary  and  analysis  by  the  Na¬ 
tive  American  Rights  Fund  declared  that 
"despite  the  President's  promise  to  spare  the 
truly  needy  and  uphold  the  federal  treaty 
obligations  and  Indian  self-determination 
policy,  the  Administration  has  proposed  to 
cut  more  than  one  third  of  the  federal  Indian 
budget." 

The  Native  American  Rights  Fund  cited 
the  fact  that  American  Indians  as  a  group 
rank  at  the  bottom  of  virtually  every  social 
and  economic  indicator:  lowest  per  capita 
income,  highest  unemployment  rate,  lowest 
level  of  education,  shortest  life  expectancy, 
poorest  housing,  highest  suicide  rate,  and 
family  poverty  300%  greater  than  the  nation¬ 
al  average. 

Among  the  Reagan  proposals  were  the 
elimination  of  the  Indian  housing  program, 
an  82%  reduction  in  health  facilities  fund¬ 
ing,  the  elimination  of  CETA  public  service 
employment  affecting  10,000  Indian  work¬ 
ers,  reductions  in  education,  the  end  of  Indi¬ 
an  legal  service  programs  through  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
and  the  elimination  of  sanitary  water  and 
sewage  programs  for  Indian  housing. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Con¬ 
gressman  Pat  Williams  (D-MT),  along  with 
27  Democratic  colleagues,  sent  a  letter  to 
Reagan  protesting  the  cuts  in  Indian  pro¬ 
grams.  Even  in  the  Republican-controlled 
Senate,  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  chaired  by  Senator  William  Cohen  of 
Maine,  could  not  accept  uncritically  the 
President's  proposals.  The  Select  Committee 
issued  a  23-page  analysis  of  the  Indian 
budget,  systematically  questioning  and  criti¬ 
cizing  the  Administration's  assumptions  and 
proposals  regarding  Indian  programs.  The 
report  asked  the  Administration  to  reconsid¬ 
er  various  programs,  including  Indian  health 
manpower,  urban  Indian  projects,  sanitation 


facilities  construction,  Indian  housing,  and 
Indian  legal  services. 


''Smith  has  yet  to  specify  whether 
reduced  federal  involvement  will  be 
accompanied  by  the  return  of  actual 
power  and  authority  to  tribes." 


The  Budget  Act  includes  a  minimum  of 
2,500  Indian  housing  units — 2,500  more 
than  the  President  wanted,  but  1,500  less 
than  the  Carter  Administration  had  recom¬ 
mended.  Indian  education  programs  sur¬ 
vived  at  levels  matching  or  falling  slightly 
below  fiscal  year  1981  funding. 

Responding  to  long-standing  concerns  of 
tribes  that  state-administered  federal  pro¬ 
grams  do  not  attend  to  the  needs  of  Native 
Americans,  the  Budget  Act  makes  special 
provisions  for  certain  "block  grants"  to  be 
given  directly  to  Indian  tribes,  if  a  State  fails 
to  properly  include  Indians  in  a  block  grant 
funded  program.  Block  grant  programs  with 
this  special  tribal  provision  include  certain 
health,  low-income  energy  assistance,  and 
low-income  weatherization  block  grants. 
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PRINCIPLES  FOR  INDIAN  POLICY 

Confusion  and  conflict,  if  not  outright  contradiction,  have  characterized  congressional 
changes  in  the  historical  development  of  U.S.  Indian  policy.  In  the  present  Congress,  Indian 
issues  remain  a  significant  concern  because  of  the  fierce  demand  for  mineral  resources  and 
fossil  fuels  located  on  Indian  lands  and  for  water  in  the  arid  western  United  States.  Fishing  rights, 
land  claims,  health  care,  education  and  job-training  are  other  Indian  issues  which  will  come 
before  Congress. 

FCNL  has  a  history  of  advocacy  as  a  non-Indian  organization  lending  support  on  Indian 
issues.  Three  principles  have  evolved  which  we  use  to  guide  our  position  on  these  issues: 

1 .  Support  of  Native  American  treaty  rights  as  recognized  by  the  federal  government 
in  treaties  signed  with  Indian  nations. 

2.  Respect  for  the  right  of  Native  American  self-determination  in  governmental, 
economic,  cultural,  and  social  issues;  and 

3.  Recognition  of  the  federal  trust  responsibility  the  federal  government  has  assumed, 
which  is  both  a  moral  and  legal  obligation  derived  from  laws  and  treaties. 


After  the  first  rounds  of  congressional  ac¬ 
tion  on  federa’  spending,  Indian  programs 
generally  emerged  damaged  but  alive.  Most 
targeted  Indian  programs  survived  at  man¬ 
ageable  funding  levels  in  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  which 
handed  the  President  a  triumphant  victory 
for  increased  military  spending  while 
slashing  many  human  needs  programs. 
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Health  services  and  health  facilities  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Indian  Health  Service  are 
not  part  of  the  Budget  Act.  Indian  Health 
Service  programs  are  funded  separately 
through  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improve¬ 
ment  Act,  which  was  reauthorized  last  year 
until  1984.  Most  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
programs  also  are  authorized  separately, 
and  are  not  in  the  Budget  Act.  A  notable 
exception  is  the  Bureau's  education  pro¬ 
gram,  which  was  cut  $20  million  in  the 
budget. 

The  Budget  Reconciliation  Act,  which  sets 
the  overall  limits  for  spending,  is  only  half 
the  battle  over  federal  funding.  The  next 
step,  equally  crucial,  is  the  actual  appropria¬ 
tion  of  funds  for  specific  programs.  There  is 
no  guarantee  that  actual  funding  (appropria¬ 
tions)  for  programs  will  equal  the  amounts 
budgeted  (authorization).  The  Reagan  ad¬ 
ministration  has  already  hinted  that  the  ap¬ 
propriations  process,  which  Congress  is 
scheduled  to  finish  before  the  new  fiscal  year 
starts  on  October  1 ,  may  be  used  for  trim¬ 
ming  social  programs  even  more. 

Self-Determination  vs.  Termination 

During  the  1940'sand  1950's,  prevailing 
theories  that  Indians  should  be  thoroughly 
assimilated  into  American  society  led  to  the 
"termination"  of  more  than  100  Indian 
tribes  and  bands  by  the  Congress  and  Ad¬ 
ministration.  The  special  legal  relationship 
between  these  tribes  and  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  was  unilaterally  cut  off,  and  in  many 
cases,  tribal  lands  held  "in  trust"  by  the  U.S. 
were  allowed  to  pass  into  non-Indian  own¬ 
ership.  As  far  as  the  federal  government  was 
concerned,  these  tribes  simply  ceased  to  ex¬ 
ist. 

In  1 970,  proclaiming  that  "the  special  re¬ 
lationship  between  Indians  and  the  federal 
government  is  the  result.  .  .of  solemn 
obligations"  entered  into  by  the  U.S.  and  the 
tribes.  President  Nixon  announced  a  policy 
of  "self-determination  without  termination." 
Although  this  policy  is  still  widely  affirmed 
today,  the  test  of  the  coming  years  will  be  to 
distinguish  the  fine  line  which  runs  between 
the  two.  Traditional  party  distinctions  offer 
little  help.  Democratic  and  Republican 
administrations  alike  have  been  associated 
with  both  termination  and  self- 
determination  policies. 

For  self-determination  to  become  a  real¬ 
ity,  Indian  tribes'  sovereign  governmental 
powers  must  be  respected.  At  the  same  time, 
the  federal  government  has  a  special  respon- 
sibility  to  address  the  extreme  poverty 
among  Indian  people.  Support  for  educa¬ 
tion,  health,  housing,  employment,  and 


Fishing  Rights — Back  in  the 
Frying  Pan? 


economic  development  programs  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  needed.  Increased  funding  alone 
is  not  the  answer,  but  adequate  funding  will 
be  required  to  provide  necessary  services  to 
Indian  people.  The  policy  of  giving  tribes 
greater  control  over  the  management  and 
implementation  of  these  programs  should 
continue. 

A  number  of  crucial  questions  may  be 
raised  in  assessing  the  level  of  commitment 
to  a  policy  of  self-determination:  Are  tribes 
themselves  being  given  a  lead  role  in  defin¬ 
ing  such  a  policy?  Will  tribal  jurisdiction 
over  all  persons  within  reservation  bound¬ 
aries  be  restored  by  Congress?  (The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  said  tribes  presently  do 
not  have  criminal  jurisdiction  over  persons 
not  members  of  the  tribe.)  Will  tribes'  gov¬ 
ernmental  powers  of  taxation  be  respected 
and  ensured  by  the  federal  government?  If 
tribes  are  to  be  accorded  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  over  their  affairs,  which  other  powers 
of  government,  violated  or  stripped  from 
them  in  the  past,  must  first  be  restored? 

Unless  the  federal  government  provides 
the  necessary  assistance  to  tribes  to  enable 
them  to  govern  more  fully,  to  develop  res¬ 
ervation  economies,  and  to  provide  needed 
services  to  their  people,  a  policy  giving 
them  "primary  responsibility"  amounts  to 
little  more  than  termination  under  the  guise 
of  self-determination. 


Senator  Slade  Gorton  (R-WA),  former 
Attorney  General  of  Washington  State  and 
long-time  adversary  of  Indian  treaty  fishing 
rights,  has  introduced  legislation  to  override 
recognized  Indian  rights  and  give  states  the 
authority  to  regulate  all  steelhead  trout 
fishing.  Gorton's  bill  (S.  874),  also  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  House  (H.R.  2978)  by  Rep. 
Don  Bonker  (D-WA),  comes  two  years  after 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  Pacific 
Northwest  tribes'  treaty  rights  to  fish  com¬ 
mercially  for  salmon  and  steelhead. 

The  bill  would  allow  states  to  "decom¬ 
mercial  ize"  steelhead,  making  it  strictly  a 
game  fish  for  sports  fishermen.  The  bill  ex¬ 
pressly  provides  for  overriding  any  treaties  or 
federal  court  decisions  upholding  Indian 
treaty  rights  to  steelhead. 

Senator  Gorton,  a  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  held  hearings 
on  the  bill  in  Seattle,  WA  on  June  29.  Besides 
the  tribes,  groups  testifying  against  the  leg¬ 
islation  included  the  American  Friends  Ser¬ 
vice  Committee,  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America,  the  Church  Council  of  Greater 
Seattle,  the  Washington  State  Catholic  Con¬ 
ference,  and  the  National  Coalition  to  Suf>- 
port  Indian  Treaties.  Refuting  the  bill's  sup- 

Fishing  (cont.  on  p.  4) 


ORME  DAM  VERDICT  NEAR 


Proponents  of  Orme  Dam  are  intensifying 
their  lobbying  efforts  as  the  three-year  Cen¬ 
tral  Arizona  Water  Control  Study  (CAWCS) 
nears  completion.  The  CAWCS,  due  to  make 
its  final  recommendation  in  October,  has 
been  evaluating  alternatives  for  flood  con¬ 
trol  and  regulatory  water  storage  in  central 
Arizona. 

Orme  Dam,  which  would  flood  most  of 
the  Ft.  McDowell  Yavapai  reservation  and 
force  the  tribe's  relocation,  is  still  among  the 
options  being  considered.  Yet  the  study's 
own  information  shows  that  viable  alterna¬ 
tives  to  the  dam  do  exist.  These  alternatives 
would  give  the  needed  flood  protection  and 
water  storage  without  the  destruction  of  Ft. 
McDowell.  They  would  also  cost  less  than 
Orme. 

The  precise  process  for  deciding  the  "pre¬ 
ferred  alternative"  is  unclear.  Secretary  Watt 
has  publicly  pledged  to  support  the  study's 
recommendation,  yet  it  seems  that  no  final 
recommendation  will  be  made  without  the 
Secretary's  previous  approval.  The  Ft. 
McDowell  tribe  has  expressed  confidence  in 


the  thoroughness  of  the  Water  Control  Study, 
but  the  tribe  is  worried  about  political  factors 
influencing  the  study's  conclusion. 

The  CAWCS  has  also  shown  Orme's  ex¬ 
cessive  costs.  In  1968,  when  it  was  autho¬ 
rized  by  Congress,  Orme's  estimated  cost 
was  $42  million.  Indexed  to  include  infla¬ 
tion,  its  1981  price  tag  should  be  about  $1 12 
million.  Instead  the  study  estimates  that 
Orme  will  cost  more  than  $550  million! 

Your  help  is  needed  to  defeat  Orme  Dam. 
As  proponents  of  Orme  seek  to  determine 
the  political  climate,  your  letters  and  com¬ 
munications  in  support  of  the  Ft.  McDowell 
people  are  vitally  important.  Ask  your  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Representative  to  relate  your  con¬ 
cerns  to  Arizona's  members  of  Congress. 
Stress  that  alternatives  exist,  Orme  is  very 
expensive,  and  the  federal  government 
should  not  violate  its  special  trust  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Indian  tribes.  Seek  a  commit¬ 
ment  from  your  representatives  to  oppose 
Orme.  (For  more  information,  request  G-39, 
"Now  is  the  Time  to  Stop  Orme  Dam.") 
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porters'  assertion  that  it  is  a  conservation 
measure,  the  Sierra  Club  also  testified 
against  S.  874,  calling  it  "a  divisive  and 
diversionary  bill  that  provides  no  assurance 
that  the  steelhead  will  be  protected." 

The  Senate  Select  Cmte.  on  Indian  Affairs 
is  holding  hearings  on  S.  874  in  Washington, 
D.C.  on  September  28  at  which  time  reli¬ 
gious  groups,  including  FCNL,  expect  to 
present  testimony  opposing  the  bill. 

Gorton's  bill  violates  not  only  treaty 
rights,  but  also  the  spirit  of  cooperation  set 
forth  by  Congress  last  year  in  the  "Salmon 
and  Steelhead  Conservation  and  Enhance¬ 
ment  Act,"  which  respected  Indian  fishing 
rights  while  focusing  on  the  need  for  proper 
conservation,  enhancement,  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  fishing  resources. 

NATIVE  AMERICAN 
CULTURE  AND  ART 

A  bill  to  establish  a  national  Institute  of 
Native  American  Culture  and  Arts  Develop¬ 
ment  was  introduced  in  the  last  Congress, 
but  never  came  to  a  vote. 

A  similar  bill,  S.  792,  has  been  introduced 
in  this  Congress  by  Senator  John  Melcher 
(D-MT).  Co-sponsors  of  the  bill  are  Senators 
Burdick,  Hatfield,  inouye,  Goldwater,  Mat- 
sunaga,  Baucus,  Domenici,  and  DeConcini. 
Improvements  in  this  year's  bill  suggest  the 
positive  influence  of  recommendations 
made  last  year  by  FCNL  and  other  groups.  A 
majority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  would  be  Native  American.  The  Board 
would  engage  in  broader  consultation  with 
Native  American  tribal  groups  than  was  re¬ 
quired  by  last  year's  bill.  The  Institute  would 
be  an  independent  agency,  reporting 
annually  to  Congress. 

The  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1 935,  and  the  Institute  of  American 
Indian  Art,  established  in  1964,  would  be 
transferred  to  the  new  institute,  which  would 
establish  a  Center  for  Culture  and  Art  Stud¬ 
ies;  a  Center  for  Native  American  Scholars, 
focusing  on  training,  research  and  pub¬ 
lishing;  a  Center  for  Cultural  Exchange, 
which  could  be  hemispheric  in  scope;  a 
Museum  of  Indian  Arts,  possibly  with  re¬ 
gional  branches;  and  other  centers  and  pro¬ 
grams  which  are  deemed  necessary. 

No  companion  bill  has  been  introduced  in 
the  House.  The  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  held  hearings  on  the  bill  on 
July  29,  1981,  with  future  hearings  ex¬ 
pected.  FCNL  supports  this  legislation  as  an 
important  recognition  of  the  need  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  historical  and  living  traditions  of 
Native  American  art  and  culture. 


RESOURCES 


"Like  the  miner's  canary,  the  Indian 
marks  the  shift  from  fresh  air  to  poison  air 
in  our  political  atmosphere. . .  our  treat¬ 
ment  of  Indians. .  .reflects  the  rise  and 
fall  of  our  democratic  faith." 

— Felix  Cohen 

Indian  Tribes:  A  Continuing  Quest  for 
Survival.  A  Report  of  the  U.S.  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Civil  Rights  (June,  1 981 ).  For  free 
copy,  write  USCCR,  621  N.  Payne  St., 
Alexandria,  VA  22314. 


"One  of  our  12-year-old  (Shoshone)  chil¬ 
dren  drew  a  picture  of  an  MX  missile 
going  right  through  his  house.  What  is 
going  through  the  minds  of  our  chil¬ 
dren?" 

— Jerry  Millett 

Native  America  vs.  The  MX  Missile,  by 
Steve  Linscheid.  March,  1981  issue  of 
JSAC  grapevine.  Request  G-22  from 
FCNL. 


NATIVE  AMERICAN  PROGRAMS  ACT 


The  Administration  for  Native  Americans 
(ANA),  within  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  is  able  to  bridge  the  com¬ 
plex  relationships  between  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  and  diverse  Native  American 
groups:  federally  recognized  tribes  and 
those  not  officially  recognized;  those  on  and 
those  off  reservations;  urban  groups  and  ru¬ 
ral  communities.  Begun  in  1964  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  ANA  provides 
assistance  for  projects  and  activities  to  pro¬ 
mote  social  and  economic  self-sufficiency. 
Authorization  for  funding  ANA  expires 
September  30,  1981. 

Senator  Jeremiah  Denton  (R-AL)  has  intro¬ 
duced  S.  1088,  the  Native  American  Pro¬ 
grams  Act,  to  reauthorize  ANA  funding 
through  1 983.  As  amended  and  approved  by 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  the  bill  provides  $28  million  for 


ana's  regular  programs.  An  additional  $50 
million  is  also  included  as  a  partial  replace¬ 
ment  for  the  more  than  $60  million  lost  by 
the  cancellation  of  public  service  employ¬ 
ment  programs  under  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA).  The 
$50  million  is  to  assist  tribal  governments  in 
staffing  their  programs,  improving  skills  of 
employees  and  developing  more  responsi¬ 
ble  local  control. 

Earlier  opposition  by  the  Administration  to 
the  special  $50  million  provision  seems  to 
have  dissipated  after  consultation  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  with 
ANA,  the  BIA,  and  Indian  Health  Service. 

FCNL  strongly  supports  this  legislation, 
which  must  pass  both  Houses  of  Congress  by 
October  1  if  it  is  to  become  law  by  the  start  of 
the  new  fiscal  year. 


NATIVE  AMERICAN  POPULATION 

According  to  the  1980  U.S.  Census,  a  total  of  1,418,195  American  Indians,  Eskimos  and 
Aleuts  currently  live  in  the  United  States,  constituting  a  little  more  than  0.6%  of  the  total  U.S. 
population  of  226,504,825.  The  actual  number  is  probably  larger. 

In  comparison,  Asian  and  Pacific  people  in  the  U.S.  total  3,500,000;  U.S.  Hispanics  total 
14,600,000;  and  U.S.  Blacks  total  26,500,000. 


The  25  states  with  the  highest  Native  American  population: 


California 

201,311 

Wisconsin 

29,497 

Oklahoma 

169,464 

Oregon 

27,309 

Arizona 

152,857 

North  Dakota 

20,157 

New  Mexico 

104,777 

Florida 

19,316 

North  Carolina 

64,635 

Utah 

19,256 

Alaska 

64,047 

Colorado 

18,059 

Washington 

60,771 

Illinois 

16,271 

South  Dakota 

45,101 

Kansas 

15,371 

Texas 

40,074 

Nevada 

13,304 

Michigan 

40,038 

Idaho 

10,521 

New  York 

38,732 

Nebraska 

9,197 

Montana 

37,270 

Wyoming 

7,125 

Minnesota 

35,026 

(Wrmont  has  the  lowest  with  984.) 
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MIDDLE  EAST  MATTERS 

Oil-starved,  anti-Soviet  Americans  and  se¬ 
curity-famished  Israeli  and  Saudi  govern¬ 
ments  are  locked  in  a  major  struggle  for 
the  minds  of  the  U. S.  Congress. 

The  Issue.  Saudi  Arabia  wants  to  buy,  and 
the  Administration  wants  to  sell,  5  AWACS — 
Boeing  TOTs  crammed  with  radar  that  can 
detect  high  and  low  flying  craft  up  to  350 
miles  away;  101  sets  of  fuel  tanks  and  6 
to  8  inflight  refueling  tankers  to  increase 
flying  time  of  Saudi  Arabia's  air  fleet; 
and  1,177  air-to-air  heat  seeking  missiles. 
Cost:  $8.5  billion,  or  about  $1,400  for 
each  Saudi  citizen. 

Arguments.  Supporters  of  the  3.6  million 
Israelis  say  Saudi  Arabia  is  committed  to 
a  "holy  war"  against  Israel  and  could  use 
AWACS  as  a  command  center  to  launch  a  pan- 
Arab  attack.  Providing  the  Saudis  with 
sophisticated  aerial  surveillance  equip¬ 
ment  would  also  destroy  Israel's  ability 
to  launch  surprise  attacks  against  poten¬ 
tial  foes. 

Administration  officials  respond  that  the 
AWACS  can't  detect  ground  targets;  that 
the  package  is  intended  to  improve  early 
warning  and  air  defense  against  attacks  on 
Saudi  oil  fields.  The  U.S.  "will  ensure 
that  Israel  maintains  its  substantial  mili¬ 
tary  advantage  over  potential  adversaries," 
says  Under  Secretary  of  State  Buckley. 

In  U.S.  eyes,  the  transfer  will  help  deter 
Soviet  aggression.  It  will  "greatly  en¬ 
hance"  U.S.  capacity  to  move  quickly  into 
the  region  by  establishing  the  nucleus  of 
an  air  defense  network  and  a  logistical 
base  which  could  service  U.S.  tactical  air 
forces  in  time  of  need. 

1^^*  Members  of  Congress  will  be  voting  on 
this  and  other  Middle  East  issues  between 
now  and  the  end  of  October.  They  should  be 
reminded  that  AWACS  is  only  the  most  recent 
example  of  misdirected  energies  and  misused 
resources.  They  should  be  urged  to  oppose 
all  grants  and  sales  of  military  equipment 
to  that  area — including  the  $2.4  billion  in 
the  Foreign  Aid  Bills,  H.R.  3566  and  S. 
1966.  Saudi  and  Israeli  security  needs 


would  be  better  met  by  resolving  the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute.  This  dispute  is  one  of 
the  most  destabilizing  factors  in  the  Per- 
sion  Gulf  and  has  encouraged  much  of  the 
Soviet  influence  there.  Tensions  might 
also  be  reduced  by  placing  all  reconnais¬ 
sance  flights,  including  those  flown  by  the 
U.S.  and  Israel  under  UN  control. 

Urge  Members  to  oppose  H. J. Res. 324/S. J. 

Res. 100,  to  station  U.S.  troops  on  the 
Egyptian-Israeli  border.  Earlier  reports 
that  the  U.S.  would  supply  about  1/3  of 
the  "deterrent"  force  have  been  revised  up¬ 
ward.  Unanswered  questions  include  length 
of  U.S.  commitment  and  chain  of  command. 

MORE  CUTS  TO  COME:  Reaganomics  is  stum¬ 
bling  over  its  own  inflated  deficit  (now 
approaching  the  $60  to  $80  billion  range) — 
the  price  of  the  swelling  defense  budget 
eind  the  gilt-edged  tax  cuts  for  the 
wealthy.  The  Regan  plan  rests  on  the  hope 
that  new  capital  will  be  raised  to  fund 
new  production.  But  the  incentive  for 
this  type  of  investment  is  swallowed  up  by 
the  large  deficit  in  the  Reagan  budget. 

A  large  deficit  results  in  high  interest 
rates  and  high  interest  rates  are  a  dis¬ 
incentive  for  chancy  investments  in  new 
production. 

How  will  Reagan  break  out  of  this  spiral? 

By  prescribing  more  of  the  same:  l)  in¬ 
sisting  on  appropriations  below  the  ceil¬ 
ings  in  the  First  Budget  Resolution;  2) 
seeking  $75  billion  in  further  cuts  over 
the  next  three  years. 

For  details  on  the  budget  process ,  request 
FCNL's  G-30,  8/31/81  revision. 

LOAVES  AND  STONES  FOR  THE  HUNGRY:  Foreign 
aid  bills  authorizing  military  and  econom¬ 
ic  programs  are  ready  for  floor  action  in 
both  the  Senate  and  House  (S.  II96,  H.R. 
3566).  Overall,  the  Senate  bill  provides 
$5.8  billion,  the  House  $6  billion. 

On  military  issues  the  Senate  bill,  espe¬ 
cially,  is  a  disaster.  There  are  major 
increases  in  programs  for  military  train¬ 
ing  and  sales.  Ingenious  ways  have  been 
devised  to  circumvent  close  Congressional 
oversight  through  expanding  "emergency 
drawdowns,"  and  stockpiling,  and  authoriz¬ 
ing  a  "special  defense  acquisition  fund." 
Requirements  for  reporting  to  Congress  are 
reduced;  and  the  Senate  bill  would  delete 
the  $100  million  ceiling  on  certain  commer¬ 
cial  arms  sales. 
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Some  $2.5  "billion  is  authorized  for  the 
"Economic  Support  Fund"  which  helps  the 
economies  of  U.S.  allies  and  friends  and 
"buys  U.S.  access  to  military  facilities. 
Israel  and  Egypt  are  major  "beneficiaries. 
Turkey,  the  Philippines,  Sudan,  El  Salva¬ 
dor,  and  Jamaica  also  receive  significant 
sums . 

Contributions  to  various  UK  development, 
childrens,  food,  environmental,  peace¬ 
keeping,  and  other  programs  total  less 
than  $311  million — some  5^  of  the  overall 
"bill. 

CUTS  IN  MILITARY  SPENDING?  Don’t  hold 
your  breath  til  they  happen.  The  much- 
publicized  debate  in  early  September  seem 
seemed  primarily  designed  to  convince  Wall 
Street  that  the  Reagan  Administration  is 
not  headed  for  big  deficits  due  to  tax 
cuts  of  only  $13  billion  from  the  total 
military  budget  for  FY’82-’8L.  This  still 
means  an  increase  from  '8l  to  ’8L  of  $112 
billion  dollars.  This  amounts  to  a 
real  growth  in  military  spending,  after 
inflation.  Now,  talk  of  "cuts"  in  mili¬ 
tary  spending  may  be  used  to  justify  even 
further  cuts  in  civilian  programs. 


LAW  OF  THE  SEA:  The  3rd  Conference  on  the 
LOS  Treaty  will  reconvene  in  March  to  make 
final  decisions  on  the  official  draft. 

Final  signing  is  planned  for  9/82.  The 
August  session  was  somewhat  stalemated  due 
to  U.S.  failure  to  complete  review  of  the 
treaty.  The  Chairman  of  the  Group  of  77 
developing  nations  said  that  issues  already 
negotiated  and  accepted  by  all  delegations 
in  the  past  should  not  be  re-opened.  U. S. 
Ambassador  Malone  expressed  his  hope  to  re¬ 
turn  in  March  with  a  "positive  decision" 
about  continuing  negotiations.  Write  Pres. 
Reagan  to  urge  enthusiastic  commitment  to 
completion  of  the  treaty. 

Quaker  Leadership  Seminar.  "Alternatives 
to  the  Arms  Race:  From  Militarism  to  Con¬ 
flict  Resolution"  -  Nov.  l6-19,  William 
Penn  House,  515  E.  Capitol,  Wash.,  DC 
20003.  Issues  will  include  redefining 
national  security,  reinvesting  in  conser¬ 
vation  &  enhancement  of  life,  institutions 
for  peace  &  arms  control,  local  peace  ac¬ 
tion.  Cost  $50  (registration,  room  &  board) 
Travel  assistance  available. 


WORLD  FOOD  DAY  is  October  l6. 
What ’ s  happening  that  day  in 
your  area?  Contact  the  Nation¬ 
al  Committee  for  World  Food  Day, 
1776  F  Street,  Washington  DC 
20L37j  for  full  details. 


FCNL  Annual  Meeting  ^ 

Nov.  12-15,  1981  -  National  4-H  Center,  Washington  DC 

Discussion/Review  of  new  5-year  FCNL  Legislative  Pol 
icy  Statement 


"Biblical  Bases  of  the  Peace  Testimony"  -  Keynote 
Speaker  John  Stoner,  Exec.  Secy,  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Peace  Section;  Friday,  Nov.  13,  8  p.m. 

"Visitors  are  always  welcome. 
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THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed  by 
24  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  12  other 
Friends'  organizations  in  the  United  States.  Ex¬ 
pressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL  WASHING¬ 
TON  NEWSLETTER  are  guided  by  the  State¬ 
ment  of  Policy,  prepared  and  approved  by  the 
Committee.  Swking  to  follow  the  leadings  of 
the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for 
like-minded  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Contri¬ 
butors  to  Native  American  section:  Steve  Lins- 
cheid,  Ted  Zuern.  Other  contributors:  Ed 
Snyder,  Frances  Neely,  Ruth  Flower,  Wil  Hart- 
zler,  Linda  Coffin.  Subscription  price  $15  per 
year.  Also  available  in  microform  from  Uni¬ 
versity  Microfilms  International,  300  North 
Zeeb  Road,  Dept.  P.R.,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48106. 
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